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D. C. Home Rule in Sight 


Congressmen returning to Washington in January 
will at last have to decide the issue of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. The bill which passed the 
Senate on May 31 was tabled by the House D. C. 
Committee on August 19. On October 13, Rep- 
resentative Kennedy (Mass.) filed a Discharge Peti- 
tion to bring the bill to the floor, and approximately 
48 members signed it in the last few days of the 
session. Plans are now being laid to make a 
determined drive for the rest of the 218 signatures 
which will be needed to force the bill onto the floor. 

The bill as passed by the Senate (S. 1527) is the 
result of more than three years of intensive study and 
consideration of the special problem of the District 
of Columbia. Its passage by the Senate has brought 
home rule within sight for the first time after 
decades of discussion. 


What the Bill Provides 


S. 1527 provides for suffrage in local government 
under an excellent council-manager charter. The 
District Council would be composed of eleven mem- 
bers who would be responsible for all District legis- 
lation. Two of the eleven would be appointed by 
the President. Ordinances could be passed by the 
Council without submitting them to the Congress, 
but legislative matters would be subject to “veto” 
by the passage in both Houses of a concurrent reso- 
lution or by Presidential veto. Congress could, of 
course, override any District ordinance or law by 
enacting its own legislation which would take 
precedence. 

The Council would replace the present cumber- 
some and undemocratic system of governing the 
nation’s capital by three Presidentially appointed 
Commissioners and an assortment of sixty agencies. 
These agencies would be re-grouped under the 
council-manager charter according to functional 
lines, under twelve clear cut departments. 

The new government would also lighten the pres- 
ent heavy burden of the committees of Congress who 
must, under the present system, attend to all of the 
detailed legislation which is necessary for a large 
metropolitan community. In the case of the District 
of Columbia where there is no state government the 
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burden is even heavier. Proponents of democracy 
for the nation’s capital will spare no effort, come 
January, to get their representatives’ signature on the 
Discharge Petition. 


What’s Happenings in Housing? 


What is being done to carry out the purposes of 
the Housing Act of 1949, which was the culmination 
of many years of legislative effort among citizen 
groups throughout the country? Two of the most 
important provisions of the law enacted this summer 
make possible aids for public housing and slum 
clearance programs. 


Public Housing Progress 


Loans to cover the cost of planning 134,500 units 
of low rent housing were announced by the Public 
Housing Administration recently. These loans are 
being made to local housing authorities in 108 com- 
munities in 27 states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. The size of the communities to which 
funds are being loaned varies from the largest cities 
to small towns of less than 25,000 population. 

All loans granted to date are for units to be under- 
taken within the next two years. The total program 
authorized by Congress is for 810,000 units over a 
six-year period. 

These loans are to be used to cover expenses of 
local housing authorities for surveys, studies in con- 
nection with the selection of sites, necessary ap- 
praisals, architectural and engineering plans and the 
compilation of definite cost estimates. 


Slum Clearance 


The slum clearance program which is under the 
direction of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
is a new undertaking for the federal government and 
therefore is proceeding more slowly. Hiring quali- 
fied staff, setting up administrative procedures and 
reviewing state legislation relating to the authority 
of local governments to engage in slum clearance 
operations have been the chief forms of activity to 
date. Over 160 cities have noted their intention to 
apply for slum clearance funds. The Housing 
Agency expects to be able to consider these applica- 
tions after the first of the year. 


Machinery for Atlantic Pact 


Step by step, machinery is being created to carry 
out the commitments of the North Atlantic Pact. 
The basic structure was outlined at the first meeting 
of the Council in September (see TRENps, October 3). 
On October 5, the Defense Committee met in Wash- 
ington for the first time and laid the groundwork 
for its task of working out an integrated defense 
plan for the North Atlantic area. At its next meet- 
ing, scheduled for Paris in December, the Defense 
Committee is expected to show progress toward such 
a plan. Meanwhile, on November 18, the Financial 
and Economic Committee was set up; its job will be 
to coordinate military programs and expenditures 
under the Pact with economic recovery measures of 
the participating countries. 


U. S. Military Aid 


At the same time, steps are being taken to carry 
out provisions of the military assistance program— 
which was passed by Congress and signed October 
5 by the President as the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949. As in the case of the European Re- 
covery Program, treaties are being negotiated by the 
United States with each of the eight countries to 
receive aid under the Act (Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, France, Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
and Italy). The treaties specify the conditions of 
United States aid. U. S. teams of representatives 
from the State and Defense Departments are now 
abroad discussing defense requirements with the 
eight countries. 

Decisions on the use of most of the funds, however, 
must await the development of an integrated defense 
plan for the North Atlantic area. For the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act provides that only $100 mil- 
lion of the $1 billion authorized may be used until 
such a plan has been submitted to, and approved by, 
the President of the U. S. 


Facts on Displaced Persons 


The latest report of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission * contains valuable facts on the United 
States program to admit D.P.’s, and its progress to 
date. 

The report points out that as of June 30, 1949, a 
total of 604,500 displaced persons had been resettled. 
Of this number, the United States had taken 87,400, 
or 15%; Israel, 20%; Britain, 16°4; Canada, 11°; 
and Australia, 99%. The report also draws attention 
to the difficulties in administering the present Act, 


* The Displaced Persons Commission Second Semiannual Report to 
the President and the Congress. Single copies available free from the 
Commission, 815 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. (Supply 
limited.) 


because of restrictions, limitations, preferences and 
priorities which it establishes. 

Looking ahead to the future, the D.P. Commis- 
sioners estimate that by next July, when the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization is scheduled to stop 
operation, there will still remain between 180,000 
and 200,000 displaced persons who qualify for re- 
settlement; as well as a “hard core” of 100,000 to 
160,000 “of limited resettlement possibilities.” 

The facts given in the report will be especially 
pertinent when the Senate again considers legislation 
on displaced persons early next session. The Celler 
bill (H. R. 4567), already passed by the House, would 
ease some of the restrictions in the present Act. 
(See TrENps, October 31.) 


Appropriations for U.N. Agencies 


One unfinished piece of business awaiting the new 
session of Congress is an authorization to increase 
U. S. support of three of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. H. J. Res. 334 would allow the 
United States to raise the ceilings on its contributions 
to the World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and the International 
Labor Organization, as well as to two other inter- 
national agencies. 

When the House Rules Committee refused to give 
H. J. Res. 334 a rule during the last session, an 
attempt was made on October 10 to bring it directly 
to the floor of the House, under the new 21-day rule. 
The debate was marked by anti-United Nations 
sentiment. 

H. J. Res. 334 merely authorizes increases in the 
ceilings. Appropriations bills to follow would estab- 
lish the exact amounts to be granted. U. S. rep- 
resentatives in the organizations have agreed to 
the increases, which are necessary because of en- 
larged activities. The total increase would be from 
$4,283,000 to $6,835,000, as follows: 


Annually 
From To 
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American International Institute 


for the Protection of Childhood 2,000 10,000 


CORRECTION: In Trenps of October 17, it was stated that 
four nations have so far ratified the Genocide Treaty, Norway, 


Ethiopia, Australia and Israel. Iceland, not Israel, is the fourth 
nation. 
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